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BRIEF MENTION 551 

Christianity in the solution of the present world-problem. Like all of Dr. Speer's 
more recent writings and utterances this volume shows that the war has carried him, 
not like some other popular devotional writers, toward a more rigid literalism, but 
rather toward a more social and contemporary interpretation and application of 
Christianity, not only without the slightest loss of spiritual authority and power, but 
with evident gain in both. 

C. W. G. 

Faunce, William Herbert Perry. The New Horizon of State and Church. 

New York: Macmillan, 1918. 96 pages. $0.60. 

This little volume contains the four Bedell lectures given by President Faunce, of 
Brown University, at Kenyon College in 1918. They are an inspiring exposition of 
the wider international outlook which he calls "the return of America to the founders, " 
and no less "the return of Christianity to Christ," which it is the "function of the 
Christian patriot" to cultivate and disseminate in the face of existing" obstacles to 
the international mind." He deals freshly and clearly with the question of national 
relationships, on which the war has focused the attention of all thoughtful Americans 
and Christians alike, and shows how valuably the highest patriotism and the truest 
Christianity can work together for its solution. 

C. W. G. 

Anthony, Alfred Williams. The Conscience and Concessions. New York : 

Revell, 1918. 270 pages. $1.50. 

The author is executive secretary of the Home Missions Council. At the time 
he was no small factor in bringing together two wings of the denomination with which 
he was connected. In addressing the general theme of co-operation he writes out of 
his experience rather than from the academic viewpoint. Under the title of The 
Conscience and Concessions he gathers several brands of thought which have served 
as lecture-courses in the United States and Canada and as magazine articles. How 
the individual may preserve his personality and at the same time play his part in the 
remaking of society is another statement of the problem under discussion. 

Four chapters, or about one-third of the book, give the two sides of the present 
situation under the headings "The Historic Movement toward Unity" and "The 
Unifying Tendencies of War" on the one hand, and "The Protests of Individualism" 
and "The Dead Hand of Organization" on the other. 

Chapters v-ix introduce the Christian factor into the discussion in respect both 
to theory and to present-day experimentation. The concluding chapter is entitled 
"A Practical Program of .Valid Concessions." This is not so much a program as it is 
a statement of the attitudes of mind which the individual must entertain in order to 
be a helpful factor in the work to be done. A recognition of the rights of others, 
patience, open-mindedness, intelligent benevolence, and the adoption of an ideal are 
the essential things. 

As intimated above, the book is rather a statement of the author's observations 
and convictions in his secretarial capacity than the conclusions of exhaustive inves- 
tigation. While not always convincing to the critical mind, the writer has a heart- 
ening message for those who are working alongside of him. 

F. G. W. 



